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ABSTRACT 

A total of 112 female teachers and. 
acted as participants or observers in an experiment 
which the participant taught a simulated elementary 
mathematics lesson for three 5-minute trials while 
watched. The child's performance supposedly either 
trials (Low-High) , deteriorated over trials (High-L 
staMe, but low (Low-Low) . Contrary to prediction, 
appeared to attribute change in the child's perform 
or deterioration) to themselves. Participants were 
likely to attribute poor performance to situational 
observers were. However, both groups attributed low 
performance to situational factors more often than 
performance. The Low-High child was evaluated highe 
sentiment and skill than the High-Low child, who in 
evaluated higher on sentiment, skill and effort tha 
child. (Author/SET) 
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DliCeO EXACTLY AS «ECElVEO PROM 
THE PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGIN \ \- ^ o e 

OATING IT POINTS OF VIEW OR OPINIONS AtSlTaCt 
jl;. STAIEO 00 NOT NECESSARJLY REPRE 

rVl's EOt/CATrON POsIt^On'^OR ^ 

^-j pr.rtici.i.»;.ni c- or obscrvcrc in omi e.xper 3 njt^ntc^ j sSJtu^^ticn ir. wnich l:Vsc- p.-vi-Li.cipnnt 

♦•''iS''^^- iiup;vor.p.d clcmear.^ry- scliool child n Lhc-nn c i c s le.^son for Chre^ 
f i.vc-::- inure Lri^ils while t.hc ohserver u\3t:chod. Thr c.hild^s performance sup- 
(•^^oc l.v . ci chr-r iirprrv?-''. ov?^r t riali^ f Low-Hi^h),. deteriorated over cri^^ls 
i (Hi ^o^v)', or remained fiLob]c, but low (Low-Low). Participants wo^re soivje- 

whjt mc2:e l-Jkcly to r»ttribuL:'j pr-or per f ormaiv-^.C: to siruotionf^l f<''CLor^' ih^^n 
w-'-rc obse.rverf<. However, boLh groups attributed low or dcsccn-i in^; per fora;.Mi-":e 
to situai iun.^I f etc tors tviorc th?^n they did high peri:orm;:fnce. Contr^-'ry to 
prediction, pnrticlpants oppe?ired to attribute chaiige iu the child's peviorr:- 
;ince (iiv.provei^^ent or dcaor ior^ition) to thGn\se-l ves . The low-High ' chi Id v;r3s 
ev/Z'lvuHted higher on measures of sentiment and t]>an the Iligh-Lov; cl- < *ni , 

who in turn v?as evaluated higher on eeutinert, skill ^ind effort than the 
Low- Lo'v' child. 
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' TEACUEK3* AND 0BSKRV::RS ' PKRCEPTION OF CAUSALIIT 

FOR A CmisU'O P1^RF0R^L'\NCE^ 

« 

Li ndfi Bockjaair" 
University of California ^it Los Arigcles 

' Tliis study investigated how one importcint v<')riabLe, the child's perfonnancc, 

r»£Lccted the teacher's j-*erceptioa of a child and the causal source of his 
peri orniance . It was hypothesized that when teacher and child interact in tl.c 
classroom, the pattern of the child's performance affects not only the teacher's 
belief concerning hc^r competence, but also her attribution of causality for 
the child's performance and her sentiments toward him. This influence of the 
child's performance on the teacher's belief is important, because these beliefs, 
i.n turn, may influence the child's permanent learning and achievement (Rosentlial 
& Jacobson, 1966) . : ' 

The social-'psychological position upon which this study is based (Heidcr, 
1958) assumes that when man perceives the occurrence of an event within his 
life space he searches for the causal locus of that event. He may attribute 
the event internally, to self or externally to the environment (e,g., the teacher 

\c^v^/ may attribute the child's performance internally to her own teaching or 

; externally to the child or to situational demands) . In either case, causal 

vrj:4t.^ attribution is greatly influenced by a force toward co.nsistency among a person's . 

'CV%^ ■ 

^'m^ many cognitions and beliefs* New attributions m.ust concur with an already 
Z^^''*' existing constellation of cognitions about one's world. Although veridical 

interpretation of causal relationships usually helps adaptation and survival 
^; in the . environment , the force toward consistency among a person's many 

cognitions nnd beliefs can create situations in which misattribu tion of the 
cause of a new event is adaptive for the individual , Biased attribution is 
sometimes conj:;onant with a person* s perception of himself and his world. 
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Some types of a t t.ribu t lona 1 errors may occur in the clrtssroora, Teschers 
m-iv ;r.i sat tribute the i nr f» nr. ions and characteristics of their stud en tin. This 

examines one aituacion In which biaaed attribution .an occur (Ke -v, i *^'/) 
• >x\i^ in which the relevant effects of an event have • pes i l ^ vp or negative at lite Live 
.si3n:Ucfince for a person. Here the event of slgnif icanc l* is the ch 1 ! d * 9 
performance, and the person for whom the event ifi significant iH Che teochor^ 

Previous studies (Joh nson, Fe tgenbauni , 6« Wei by, 196Aj Beckmanj s970) luivt? 
Ajhown rhat when a student Improved with instruction, the instructor thought 
herself responsible for the student's euccess, i.e., she accepted crodi; 
which is ego-enhanc i ng. When the student's perforniance remained Low, the / 
foacher thought the child responsible, I*e., she displaced blame which Is 
ego-protective. Becknian's resul t s .-a Iso showed chat" teacher observers ? wj-^o 
were told about a hypothetical situation siraflar to the experimental sii^jat iov) 
g<pnerfilly did not differentially attribute causation for the children's differing 
performance, as did teacher participants. 

Both the JohnaoTi et al. and the Beckroan studies suggest that teachers 
may have attr Ibut iona I biases which are determined by the child's current 
pattern of progress and which, in turn, can affect the child's future progress. 
However, both of these studies contain certain methodological limitations. 
The Johnson et al. study's coding of causation was not specific, (i.e., causation 
was coded only as internal or external), and it had no comparison gro\jp of 
uninvolved teachers which would have allowed estimation of the degree of ego- 
protective or ego-enhancing attribution. While the Beckman study v^^ried degree 
of involvement, the differences found between participants and observers may 
have been due to population and procedural differences between the two groups. 
For instance, the observer condition placed the teacher in 



dii>,«c..l coritact vilh the children, v^hile in tiic part i.c i p:inf: cunditiun, :lie 
chMfir.^ri \:cre r.upposediy on tiie other of a one-wnv i^irror, 

■ 111 conLrniiL l.o the prcviour. ]jcrr.!i\'in f^eudy, tlie c-'ji-vcnL scuOy <l i r.ji 
c:"'\'\\nd the. effects of i nvo i. vcuio nt in the siCiu'itiori (o.irc ic j.p.^nt. vs. ohiicrvvr) 
vitl) the. cffocus of tyi'C of GlLtiarion. (real vs. hypou}iei : c:*! ) . The prl•vi^JU^ 

experiment considered only^ particip.inus in ;i roci) ..oi. tu.s t i on r^rnl 
obr.ci v'eri-; in .-r hypotltonical s 1 Uia i.J on. Real observers, v;atchin^' veci] vurlir- 
i p 0 L 5. , ma y^ react a Lf'j.evc.v 1 1 y than by p o t h e i: i c 1 c b s e i' v e r s do. Rc I ( ^ b : ^ ( ; r v c r : 
]u}\'c addiLionr^l inlorm/iLi.un about tlie p^ir ticip.'int ' s tC:iiob.:*ng per Coriiui nc o I'ind a 
hifjijor level of porsoHcjI. involvenicnt in the s i tine ti o^, , which C£in nfKv^t the 
t J:r i.bu L j on m*^dc. ... . ^ 

It wiir hypothci;ized that participants .^nd observers v;ould dlf fr-rcnti r: My 
cittri tc causality in each' ou tcome condition. The partici.pcint i^; expected 
to nr.rributc the child 's success (in the' Low-]iirrh' condition) to horr;.'>if becciusc 
Gucli attribution is ej^;o-enhnncing. On the other hand, she should <ittribute 

the child's failure (in the Low-Low and High -Low conditions) to extern.al 

f 

factors, because this is ego-protective. Observers, however, would not be 
expected to exhibit such ego-relevant attributional blase?;. It was also 
hyptiLhesized that while observers would evaluate the child priiivTrily on the 
bt-5sis of his performance, participants would show ego-relevant bias in their 
ratings of the child. 

Method 

Subjects 

One hundred and twelve Ss who were full or part- time education students 
at the University of California, Los Angeles , participated in this study. 
Ss were teachers (Ne34) or education students in the teacher-training program 
(N^'yS) . All but seven education students had participated in student-teaching. 
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All £5; wore asfNignod i-jiwUvly to role (p.-irfici.pant or obfcrvcr) <inn cpnd i. l f on . 
Fr;:,:l*:i were rc.rrult.G.<i l:ii-ou;;.h an sc!vert t se.:nent in fhe snuicriL ncv;:sp.iper :;nJ 
.'•■'r:j v.-^s paid $A.OO for her ui/no. 

The parLlci p:!uL., (?) vras senLed al: s tp.hlo fnci.ny a one-Woj, ^-.loss p.-ir t i L i on 
i: V a *i V i: .J rA r c , Th e ob s e r r ( 0 ) Wfj s r c ci c e d P t a d e s k lu l he s i. d e ii nd 
he); in'] • iu2 pnr i:i ci p/Jnt . Directly bch-i. nd ? v-as l-^{rgo blackbovird wiLh chnlk 
s nd C: r i . r s » On I h o t b 1 e n ) r o n t: of P v;.t ;j in i c i: o pj) o ne Cj Tid ti r c 1:10 L c c o i; l v o 1 
sv;it:ch. l-'hcn the switch v-.^r/s "on", auditory impuc tvo:v. t}]p rii.croplione on 1-):*"' 
t;.ible could hc: hcuvd in the next room. On the shelf bchnv the glasr^ uludou^ 
fiicing P but beyond her re rich, v;ns a second remote contrnL switch. Wiien this 
switch wns "on", the S^s wcre^-able to he^^r a tape recording of 5 child^ ;f;uppor.ed ty 
present in the next room, through a speaker plc'iced above the window partition. 
IVocodijre 

E*^ch pc. ir o£ the Ss were told that they were taking p^irt in a study of 
the effectiveness cf "various teaching methods and means of communication.- 
The p^ivticipant was to teach certain mathematical concepts and symbols conc£jrn-> 
ing subsets to a fifth grade child, and the observer was to observe carefully, 
since she too would answer questions at the end of the lesson regarding what 
had occurred.- Both £s were given a statement of the purpose of the presentation, 
some background mater ia 1 about sets and subsets, and the three sets of problems . 
(that the simulated child was to do later on) with correct answers listed. 

After the : one-way communications system was explained, the experimenter ^ 
allowed the Ss to introduce themselves to the child. The tape-recorded child 
confederate responded approprately saying hello and introducing himself. Then 
the experimenter told the £s thrt "during che presentation you (indicating 
participant) v»ill control the switch which allows che child to listen to you, 



bur-» iA\is oLber swiLcb will rc;n<i5.n closed. Thii: riicnis Lhric although the 
eVn j.d Ci-n Ficc and b.enr yon> you va 1. 1 be iihablo to sec or hoar hinu" 

'ihi'- pnrlici p^n^L wns lyiveti IS niiauties (threci f i vc-nii nuic iilals) In v.hl.h 
l'.' ircf-ent: the. lantei-ial to Lhe child. Si^c received cM"; additional ei;,ht ::.iniLe; 
b c f r c. l) vc f i r 3 1 f i. v c - m i uvi t c trial, f o [n: e p r.e for lie r p r ase n t a t i o n s , D « ? r i n p^ 
Lh I r. Liroc, Cho observer vras ocvup-fcd with the irrelevant task of rcadit^j^ 
reprints cn teachinp, vn'.tlweriucationnl tc 1 cvi.c:ion. 

Emc)i trir'i] v\:if:- id f-nL i c r; I i r. frror'f-,dtJ>*c? . Fir^.l ihc p^ciicipnnl l.ecujrod 
for five niLnutes. After *the tc^ichcr' s- presentation v/as cohipleted , ihe chfUl 
su}'pc5r,ed ( y filled ouL a probletn set. VJhile the child was supposedly doin^^ 
this tasi-;, the participant: v;aK told .on trialii I and 2 to *'plan what you v;!n': 
to present next tirrie.^* The obv'^erver was given more reading material. Wiien . 
tlie experinjenter returned with the child\^, paper, participant and observt^r 
ex.*<inined the problems, noted the number correct, and v.'ere allowed to ask 
quGKtionr, concerni.ng the problcini^ or their . grading , The experimenter then 
left "to return the paper to tlic child'Vand Indicated to both Ss tliat a new 
presentation period, was beginning. 
Manipula tion of ChUd's Performance 

The problem sets which .the S^,s examined after each presentation informed 
them of the child's performance, P:ach of the three problem sets consisted of. 
six problems* Thus, the highest possible^scorc on each set of problems was 



f^f^\ six. The performance of the child was varied in each of ^the three out^j^comc 

conditions. In the Low-High condition: the child s performance increased over 
C^^^ trials (one correct on trial 1, three correct on trial 2, six correct on 
■^^m:sf^ trial 3) while in the High-Low condition, per formance decreased (six correct 
C^^- trial 1, three correct on trial 2, one correct on trial 3), In the Low-Low 
condition, the child's performance remained low, but stable (one correct on . " 
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l , -two correct, on irial 2, one connect on trial "3)- 
l'us> ir (nl anu Fo^; *- rxp Gr i n^cancc^ 1 Dependent Mr'.Tgt iref; 

After they ey.s^:iuni.^cl l.!:e child's pap*:-::, both Ss estini.'Vccd Lhe ciiiid'r. 
pcrfortnance on the noxL proble^i set and rated lVic part ic i.p«:tnt: ' n present^; Cloi^ 
on o sevcn-poinL 5:cn]c- Tlie similar pofUeKper iuievitfil. question H:etj: for 
pnr t i cipanUf: nd observers incl uded both open-andcd nnd structured quos Li ons . 
ihf. open- ended cuvstiv'n i-rs-.k&d ^Vhy cio y.ou think fhr child per f or»r.c^<^ oS he 
did?^' The rnnk-ordcr str\ir.turcd questions disked the subjects to r;2nk the 
importance o£ scvcrnl causal explanations, for the cliild's perfornirTnce . 
Measures of sentiment (pride in pcrlormaTice, praise Lor the child, c\ud rewcird 
that rlie child deserves) were each rated on ll-point 'graphic ra t i ng . sea les , All 
Ss rated each c}:ild's skill, effort, and performance and the problen difficulty 
on seven-point scales. 

After tlie questionnaires had been completed, all Ss were told the purpose 
of the experiment. They were asked to not reveal the details of the expcriaient 
to other teachers who could later be subjects. 

Results ." . 

Two pairs of S^s (one pair in the Low-Lov/ condition, the other in the 
High-l^w condition) were discarded from the final analysis because one or both 
were suspicious of the procedure, thought that a child was not really present 
in the next room or believed the experimenter was controlling feedback. Data,, 
except for the open-ended causality question, were analyzed through use of 
3 (condition) x 2 (Role) x 54 (Pairs) ana Lysis of variance for equal n's, with 
pairs nested within Condition but crossing the Role (Participant or .Observer) 
factor. Since no significant differences occurred between regular teachers and 



Gtudenl Leachei's on any .of the'^ dependent measures, these groups are combined 
. in nil datn analy<;e6 Z*^ 
S ucc es s of thv ExperimenCal Mani nulations 

Participants' and observers* ratings of the child's over-all level 
of performance agreed closely with "the child's actual over-all per fonnance, 
anci their estimates of the child^s future performance agreed c J.osely vi tii 
the child's a-ctuaJ level of performance. Thus, Ss in the three eKperin<oata 1 
conditions differentially perceived the child's performance. It was, there- 
fore, concluded that the manipulation of the child's performance was succdi;^ Cul . 

■ jl?J: ^.^.P ,^-^ '-^^ Causality 

The answers to the open-ended causality question were coded into the 
follov;ing non-overlapping categories: (a). Teacher's presentation; (b) Situation; 
(c) Child's ability; (d) Child's motivation; and (e) Child's background. In 
ninny of the Chi Square analyses, the three child categories were combined 
bccraise of the small n's involved. No listed responses that could be classifi- 
ed in more than two of the categories arid only 35% of the Ss listed two 
catef;orics. Check coding of the categories over a randomly chosen 20% of the 
data showed 92, 5Z agreement between two independent coders , 

Data from the open-ended causality question,were analyzed in three^ways: 

■First choice only (arbitrarily defined as the first choice written down), 
second choice (first choice was replaced by second choice for those who gave 
a second choice), and combined choice (first and second choice). Since the 
pattern of results was similar for all three, measures, X^'s given are for the 
combined choice measure except where noted when more than one category is in- 
volved. Then only the first choice Chi Square is given so that each person's 
response will receive equal weight* The proportion and number of participants 
observers in 'each outcome condition who mention a certain category 



for the combined choice analysis are stated in Toble I. 
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The only couf.i f.tent over-all difference between tSrichera and observers 
WGS tlic tendency for participants to attribute low performance to situati vu'\-tl 
faccorr, TM-rre cftcn than did obf^erveriT (X *=^A,67i j^^-i.05). This ;i t tributiona 1 
bias of participants to displace c^^usality for poor perfori:iance onto the 
environnient was especial ly pronounced in the Low-Low condition (X^='3.4'i, £-r,05). 
Parf.icipants also were more likely to accept responsibility (i,e.j give a 

"teacher" response) for the child's performance when this perfoi'mance decreased 

2 ' ^ 

than when it was stable and low (X =5.73, £'^•05 ) while observers showed 

no f^uch differentiation. 

Situation was mentioned as a causal factor for performance by both 

2 

participants and observers m.ore often in the High-Low (X «18.13j £,-<.00l) 
2 

and Low-Low (X^ o6.13, £.< ,05) conditions than in the Low-High condition. 
Subjects also were somewhat more likely to mention situational factors in 
the Low-Low condition than in the High-Low condition (X =3, 70^ £< .07) 
Characteristics of the child were mentioned as responsible for the outcome in 
the Low-High condition more than in the Low-Low condition (X^=^l6.39j £<:.00l). 

When the frequency of different categories was compared v;ithin conditions, 
results (First Choice only) showed that for participants "situation" was 
mentioned more often than "teacher" or "child" in the Low-Low condition 
(Fisher exact test, £<, 05) while the reverse occurred in the Low-High condition 
(Fisher exact test, £<,05). Also, situation was mentioned more often in the 
High-Low Condition while child ' s background and other characteristics of the - 



child were mentioned more ofLen in the Low-High condiLlon (Fisher exact lesLs, 
p-<.05). The same paLLern of results gcnornl ly fol lov.v.d for observers^ but 
differences were not significant. 

Data from Lhe r^mk -order causality quesjion were first trnn^, fornnvd 
by t^n expected value of the prder statistic for a normal distribution and 
theu an analysis of variance was computed. Mean data from Table 2 reveal 
that the order of importance via's fairly consistent • '3;C':-!ching wa.^; ufjally 
ranked as most important; then cavie ability. Difficulty was ranked lowest, 
while background, motivation, and attention were in tlic iniddlc -ran£;o. 

Insert Table 2 about "^lere 



Surprisingly, attention was ranked as less important in the Low-Low t han 
in the other conditions (F =4.25j £<.03). Background was ranked as more 
important in the Low-High than in the Low-Low or High-Low condition (F =5.27, p^.03). 
In contrast to the open-ended question, both participants and observers 
ranked teaching as less important in the Low-High condition than in tlie other 
conditions (F «5,2^i , £ 95) • Far ticipa nts showed an even more extreme down- 
grading of the role of teaching than did observers (although not a significant 
difference). No other consistent differences v;ere found between teachers 
and observers^ - 
Measures of Sentiment . 

Means of individual measures of pride, praise, and reward are presented 
in Table 3, Each of the three individual measures showed a significant main 
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effect for Condition (Rcuvird, £ = 5,97^. p •< , 05 ; Pride,' F -'=43.36, p-<.00!; 
VraisCy F==^I8,78, £<.00i). The. p.itLern of results on these measures of 
r,Enlin\ent vriS ccris:sl:cncly the Sci;nfi altlic^u^;!^ llic reward measure did vu^^t ro<-!-.^h 
signlficnnce on individual conipciri.sons . The child in Lov-Iligh condition v.v^s 
rnted significantly hif^hor than tV.e" child In the High-Low condition 
(Pride, V=^A5, 33, £-'.001; Praise, F==U.62, £<r, 01; -Reward. F^2.5G, rir_20), " 
\;ho in tw^-n v;ris rated significantly h,ij.^hcr thcin the child in the Low-Low 
condition (Pride, F^15.05, £<^.G01; Praise, F==7.39, jl-^-.O!; Rcw;jrd, F=3.38, 
£'C.20). Par tici p.Tnts rated tlie child lower on Pride (F =4.38, H'^'Of*) and 
Lower, but not significantly lower, on Praise and Howard in the Lev.-- Low con- 
cJition than did observers. 
Skill, Effort and Difficulty 

As showh in Table 3, participants* ratings of the child's skill and 
effort and the problems^ difficulty generally followed the same pattern as 
observers^ ratings. The Low-High child w^s rated higher in skill than the 
HirJi-Low child (F =10.43, £^.01). In turn, the High-Low child was rated 
higher than the Low-Low child in skill (F =54.67, j£<.001) and effort (I =^31.35, 
£<r.001). Wo significant over-all differences occurred between participants 
md observers. However, observers rated the Low-Low child higher in effort 
than did participants (F *=14 . 00, £^^.001), just as they evaluated the 
Low-Low child higher than did participants on ratings of sentiment. Difficulty 
scores showed a consistent pattern for both participants and observers. Difficulty 
was rated as higher in the Low-Low condition than in the High-Low, condition 

«5.92, £<. 05) which, in"turn, was higher in difficulty than the Low-High 
condition (F «4.13, £<.05). 
Post-trial Ratings of toacher Performance 

After each trial, both participants and observers rated the participant's 

■ ' • 'I ' ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ' ' ' ' . ■ ■ , . ' ■ ' 

presentation on that trial .on a seven-point scale. . Observers consistently • 



rated the teachers^ performance higher than did participants thcmselvc^s 
(Trinl 1, F^6.75, £'-:.05; Trial 2, F =12.80, £<:-.01; Trial 0, F=6.96, 
[>'',05), These post-trial ratings were made a f ter subjects know the child'f;. 
pei'f orr.iance on that trial, 

Tlie ratings closely followed the child^s actual perforMnce and subjects' 
expectancies regarding the child's future performance, ^On Trial 1, in 
the ]li^h-Low condition, teaching vjas rated as better than In the other two 
conditions CF ^ 6, 75, _g< .05) . On Trial 2, the teacher's presentation was 
rated lower in the Low-Low condition than in the other conditions (F=8»A0, 
£<.01). On Trial 3, teacher's presentation was rated highest in the Low-I-igh 
condition, next came the High-Low and then Low-Low (this difference is, not 
significant). 

Discussion 

The pattern of results only partially agrees v;ith earlier results (Johnson 
et al., 1964; Becknian, 1970) and with the hypotheses of the present study. 
As was predicted on the open-ended questions participants appeared to place 
blame on situational factors more than did observers in the low performance 
conditions. However, situational factors were mentioned more often in. the 
ego-protective conditions than in the ego-enhancing condition by both partic- 
ipants and observers. 1: Instead of only taking credit for the child's successful 
performance as in earlier studies participants appeared to be taking credit 
for both increasing and decreasing performance, but particq^grly for decreas- 
ing performance. 

An , examination of the three possible over-all response categories 
(child, teacher, situation) showed that in the Low-Low condition, participants 
overwhelmingly displaced blame onto the environment, while observers placed 
blame on both situation and teacher. In the High-Low condition, participants, 



i.n approximately equal iiunihers, accepted respoMrubi i Ity for failure, displaced 
r^si^ioiisibllity onto the environment or inentj.oned both ca t.cp.ori es ; cbservtr:.; 
equally meulioned all three categories, In the T.cw-hifih condition both 
j.;r{.'sipr; placed causality upon t!)C teacher hersel.i or tlie chlld^ ^^'^^ s i Lir: t i on- 
al factors. 

Apparently, when the child^s per f c-rmam:e is originally higli, part i c ipanL r. 
find it difficult to entirrily absolve (iiu.n stives froii] blanie for its det^r i oral i.-n. 
Ch.Mn[;c in out.co'-no (the child'.''; performance) vu:rv' ind5c'-te p<rrsonal re£;porr. i b i 1 i ty 
to the participants' (as agents of this- chanf^c) , while conc^tant outcoiue i 
attributed to external factor.--;. Participants' willingnef.5 to credit the 
child for increasing performance buc not decreasing performance (whi le obr.ervers 
equally attributed responsibility to the child in both conditions) may be an 
indication (along with attribution to the '^teacher" catc^^ory) of an anti -de I'ensive 
attribution, an over-willingness to accept some responsibility for unsuccessful 
performance, among participants. 

In contrast to the openVrl^^ed question, participants took only slightly 
less personal responsibility in the Low-High condition on the rank order question 
thaw in the High-Low condition and indeed, took least personal responsibility 
in the Low-Low. condition. Here, participants ranked the child (especially his 
ability) as the most important factor in determining increasing perforniance 
in the Low-High condition; then came their teaching. This ranking of teaching as 
less important in the Low-High condition, while not agreeing with specific 
open-ended data, does fit into the pattern of anti-defensive attributions. 
Participants' lower ratings of their own performance may be another indication 
of anti-defensive attribution. They may indicate that the presence of a peer 
causes the participi4nt to devaluate her own performance and appear modest* 
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Scp.fiiincr.Ls -. . Skil l mkI j-. f fort 

111 contrp.r^l to the earlier r»OL-k-T.nri study where part:i c i ^:nnLL; ' pvt. iou^-. 
5CC'.!necl colored by cc;o-r(j3 cvanl ULribnti on . i ndicr.Lcd by a do^-JUy.: .wd iiv^) 
oi th'2 Ilit^h-T.ov as c c-iiprir cd tro the Low-Lovj child), ilic prcsciiu. pn^Levn ol r<^::u: 
oVi rne. r. s u r e s of sen t. i liv:- n I vos Lh c r a in e for both p 6 r t i c i j ) a 1 a ad o h s f i- v c r s , 
Kv;.: lur; t.i v>n wns bciscd on the child^s level of per fori]i.'^nc€ , ad boLb pr-rtici- 
{^rn/vS und observer f rer. ponded ojs only oh serve rr re.<^ ponded i.r tlie c^n'Lior 
oxperiiuent . 

The data on skill and effort, along with seiiUiment ro^sults^ iTidicf-te 
th;jt n recency effect v\is occurring: the child with tlio asccndirig jV^tLern 
of success v/as judged as norc skillful, motivated snd deservin^^ of revMrd, 
pride and praise than the child with the dccre^ising pattern. Al Uhou^-h Jone 
&: Welsh^ (1S71) did obtain a recency effect similar to the present one, Jtmes, 
Kock, Shaver, Goethalc & V/ard (1968) consistently have found a strong 
primacy effect in which the person with a decreasing pattern of success on 
various puzziles was seen as more able and intelligent. The critical variable 
in determining what effect occurs, as suggested by' Jones and Welsh, rray be 
the conditions and nature of the task. 
Relationship to Previous Results 

The differences between the results of the present study and results 
of fhe previous Becknian (1970) study may be due to differences in either (I) 
the populations or (2) the experimental situation. Perhaps teachers are 
becoming more sophisticated about research dealing with teacher bias (e.g., 
Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1966), which/has received wid6 'di^tibu tion within the 
educational -field, ^ Also, : through recent teacher training which emphasizes 
specific instructional objectives, new teachers may be learning to accept 
respoRsibillty for any change in their students' performance. 
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The si.t:ucJ t ional determinants of the present study aLlov;eQ a degree oL' 
i 7ivo3. vrnient on the part of observers not present in previous studies. In nil 
probability the presence of observers <rf thc'sarue sltu»'3tion afi.ected part ic: pnnLs 
ns iv.iich as the presence of participants i^ffected observers. In fact, soitic 
evidence suggests that Che observer affects the participant's response even 
more tlian the participant affects tlie observer's responses. While present 
pattcjrns of observers* responses on mc;jsurcs of sent.ii;r.»nt , sKxH and effort 
remain the^ same as in the previous Beckrnan expcrinent , the participants* 
I'a tings show inversion of I'esponse patterns* The present study has just bo;.;un 
to explore the area of the interaction of participants and observers-*- to ask 
who influences who* Further research is needed to assQ.ss the influence of 
other persons, such as peers and higher status parsons, upon teachers. 
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